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tion to his act, and may not reflect upon it in this relation here- 
after, in which case a commandment of the moral law concern- 
ing the product of that act does not occur for him at all ; and 
whether he will create that product or not depends altogether 
upon his arbitrariness — that is, upon his blind and aimless utter- 
ance of power. 

2. He may not have reflected upon the moral law in advance 
of the act, but may reflect upon it in that relation afterward, and 
discover that the product of his act is a hindrance to and contra- 
dictory of the moral purposes commanded of him; in which case 
he not only may, but is bound to destroy it. 

3. He may really have allowed the moral law to influence his 
conception of a purpose, and the product may be a link on his 
path to a moral end ; in which case the same prohibition, not to 
destroy it, is addressed to him that is addressed to all the others, 
but from a different reason. 

Whence, now, this distinction? The originator can know 
whether he acts morally or not ; the others cannot know it. 
Hence the prohibition addressed to the others presupposes that 
the moral end is the end of all development of freedom, and that 
for the sake of this end no development of freedom must be 
disturbed, of which it may be presupposed that that end has in- 
spired it. 



MAN A CREATIVE FIKST CAUSE. 

(A NEW WORK 1 BY DR. ROWLAND O. HAZARD.) 

[In this small volume we have a concise statement of Dr. Hazard's now 
famous arguments on the freedom of the will which have been considered, 
in this country and in Europe, as a complete answer to the fatalistic posi- 
tions of Jonathan Edwards and others. The two papers which form the 
bulk of this volume were read at the Concord School of Philosophy in the 
summer of 1882. 

What in our view gives the greatest value to the book is the deep in- 
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sight which its author evinces into the necessity of self-determined being 
as the pre-condition of finite or dependent being, and his recognition of 
self-determination in the conscious will of man. Writers who start out 
with the assumption that all conceivable manifestation of force or energy 
is only the manifestation of derived energy, refuse to admit self-deter- 
mination or self-activity as a necessary principle. " Everything is deter- 
mined and made what it is by the totality of conditions," is their princi- 
ple. Inasmuch as a dependent or fated being cannot be a totality, it 
follows that, if consistent, they refuse to think any totality. 

We quote the following passages from the first essay to illustrate the 
author's clear and logical style of setting forth this insight. — Ed.] 

[The Will the Ground of our Knowledge of Matter, ,] 

Through its only active faculty of will — its effort — the intelligent being 
strives to produce change, of which, when effected, it is the cause. 

Our own individual effort is the only cause of which we are directly 
conscious, but we are directly conscious of changes in our own sensations, 
for some of which we have, and others we have not, made effort. From 
some of these sensations we infer objective material changes, some of 
which we have, and others we have not, caused. From some of these we 
also infer the existence of other intelligent beings, like ourselves, to whose 
action we attribute many of these changes in our sensational, or in objec- 
tive phenomena, which we have not ourselves produced. But, as some of 
these changes require a power beyond any indicated in ourselves or in 
our fellow-beings, we infer the existence of a superior intelligent power 
adequate to their production. We thus come to know ourselves, our fel- 
low-beings, and God as cause. 

Of the existence of matter or of its properties we are not directly con- 
scious. We know nothing of it except by the sensations which we 
impute to its agency, and as these sensations can exist in the mind in the 
absence of the external material forms or forces to which we impute them — 
e. g., in dreams — the sensations are not conclusive evidence of any such 
external existence. All our sensations which we attribute to matter are 
as fully accounted for by the hypothesis that they are the thought, the 
imagery of the mind of God directly imparted or made palpable to our 
finite minds, as by that of a distinct external substance in which He has 
embodied this thought and imagery. 

In either case it is but the expression of his thoughts and conceptions. 
In either case, too, it is to us equally real, the sensations by which alone 
we apprehend these, to us external phenomena, being the same. 

In either case, too, matter and spirit are still antithetically distin- 
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guished, the one having the properties of knowledge, feeling, and volition, 
while the other is unintelligent, senseless, and inert. 

[The Hypothesis of Idealism.] 

The hypothesis that the material phenomena are but the thought and 
imagery of the mind of God immediately impressed upon us is the more 
simple of the two, and makes creative attributes more nearly accord with 
powers which we are ourselves conscious of exercising. 

We can ourselves by effort create such imagery, and, to some extent, 
make it durable and palpable to others. 

We, however, find no rudiment of force or causative energy in these 
creations of our own. We can no more attribute inherent power to them 
than we can to an image in a mirror, and there seems no reason to sup- 
pose that any increase of power in the creator of such imagery could 
imbue it with causative energy. 

On the other hand, if the existence of matter, as a distinct, independ- 
ent, objective entity, is conceded, it may still be urged that it can, within 
itself, have no causative power. If wholly quiescent, it could exert no 
power to change itself, for all change in matter is by its motion in masses 
or in atoms ; and matter cannot move itself. 

Even if it could be imbued with motive power, it could have no induce- 
ment, no tendency, or means to determine its motion in one direction 
rather than another ; and a tendency or power of self-movement which is 
equal in all directions is a nullity. 

Its quiescent existence might be a fact perceived by intelligent beings as 
among the conditions for them to act upon, but any change thus wrought 
in such being is the result of its own perception, or its own action on the 
quiescent matter. Clay may be moulded, it cannot mould. 

But it does not appear to be claimed that matter, except when in mo- 
tion, can be regarded as a power. It is inert, and has no self-active power 
by which it can begin motion in itself without being first acted upon, nor 
can it determine the direction of its own motion. This beginning and de- 
termination must, therefore, be by the only other possible cause — by in- 
telligent being — and that which thus begins and directs the motion is 
properly the cause of all the effects which follow, and matter is only an 
inert instrument which intelligence uses to produce these effects. 

[ The Untenability of Milt's Theory of Causation.] 

Another and a very popular notion of cause, adopted by many eminent 
philosophers, is that all events or successive phenomena are connected in 

1 9 
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a chain of which each successive link is the effect of all that preceded it. 
These also hold, as an essential adjunct to their theory, that the same 
causes necessarily produce the same effects, and hence that each of these 
successive events is necessitated by those which precede it. J. Stuart 
Mill, one of the able advocates of these views, says (" System of Logic," 
Book 3d, Chap, v, § 3) : " The real cause is the whole of these antece- 
dents ; " and again : " The cause .... is the sum total of the conditions 
positive and negative taken together ; the whole of the contingencies, 
which being realized, the consequent invariably follows." 

On these and other similar positions of Mill, and the materialistic school 
generally,. I will remark that they do not distinguish between those ante- 
cedents which are merely passive conditions to be acted upon and changed, 
and those which act upon and change them ; do not distinguish what^ro- 
duces from what merely precedes change. Life is a prerequisite to death, 
but cannot properly be regarded as a cause of it. 

Again, if the cause is the whole of the antecedents, then as at each in- 
stant the whole of the antecedents is everywhere the same, the effect would 
everywhere be the same ; and throughout the universe there could be only 
one and the same effect at the same time. 

It is also obvious that on this theory of the " whole antecedents " there 
can be no possible application of the law of uniformity that " the same 
causes produce the same effects," for the moment the cause — the whole of 
the antecedents — has once acted, its action and its effect are added to 
and permanently change it, and the same cause can never act a second 
time. The advocates of this theory — that " the whole antecedents are the 
cause," and of the asserted law that " the same causes must produce the 
same effects " — also very generally hold that we get all our knowledge from 
experience. But it is clear that, if the theory is true, there can be no ex- 
perience as to the law, and hence no knowledge to justify them in assert- 
ing it. 

[No Way of avoiding the Hypothesis of a Free Will or Creative Energy 
as the Origin of Change.~\ 

However difficult the conception, there seems to be no way to avoid 
the necessity of this constant exercise of creatif e energy to begin change, 
and produce uniformity in the results, or to escape the conclusion that 
every particle that floats in the breeze or undulates in the wave, every atom 
that changes its position in the uniform modes of electrical attraction and 
repulsion, or of chemical affinities, is moved, not by the energizing, but by 
the energetic will of an Omnipresent Intelligence. 
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[Definition of the Will.'] 

In the first place, the will has sometimes been treated as a distinct entity. 
This finds expression in the phrase " freedom of the will" and opens the 
way for the argument that, if this distinct entity can be controlled by some 
power extraneous to it, even though by the being of which it is an attri- 
bute, then the will is not free. 

Such reasoning is wholly precluded when we regard the will as simply the 
faculty or ability of the mind to make effort, and an act of will as simply 
an effort of the mind to do, and, in accord with this view, speak of the 
freedom of the mind in willing, instead of the freedom of the will. Ed- 
wards, in his celebrated argument for necessity, defines will to be " that 
by which the mind chooses anything," and says " an act of the will is the 
same as an act of choosing or choice." 

In my view, the will is that by which the mind does any and every thing 
that it does at all, or in the accomplishing of which it has any active 
agency. Limiting its function to the phenomena of choice seems to me 
peculiarly unfortunate. Our choice is merely the knowledge that one of 
two or more things suits us best : and, as we have just shown, knowledge 
cannot be determined by the will. We may, as in other cases, by effort 
— by comparing the respective advantages of the several objects of choice 
— bring about the conditions essential to our knowing which suits us best. 
The object of the comparative act is to get this knowledge ; but the knowl- 
edge as to what suits us best — the choice — is itself a fact found, not made 
or done by us. It is an immediate perception to which the previous 
efforts, comparative or otherwise, may have been necessary. 

[Definition of Freedom.] 

Edwards also says : " The obvious meaning of the word freedom, in 
common speech, is power or opportunity of doing as one wills." But as 
applied to willing — the willing being then the doing — this is merely say- 
ing that freedom is the power to do as one does, or to will as one wills, 
or, if the doing (as we will) applies to the realization of the object of our 
effort, then it makes our freedom in making the effort depend on the sub- 
sequent event, which is absurd. It makes our freedom to try to do 
dependent on our power to do. But we may freely make effort — try — to 
do what the event proves we have not power to do. 

In this popular use of the word freedom, it applies only to the doing, 
which comes after the willing, and is but a synonym for power. Freedom, 
in its more comprehensive sense, and as applied to intelligent being, is 
simply self-control. Freedom in willing does not imply that the mind's 
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effort is not controlled and directed, but that it is controlled and directed 
by the being that makes the effort, and is not controlled or coerced by 
extraneous power. 

The consequences of these defective definitions of will and freedom 
upon the argument are obvious — e. g., Edwards makes choice and prefer- 
ence identical, and also says " to will and to choose are the same thing." 
He will have no difficulty in proving that our choice or preference is not 
a matter which we can control, that w« cannot, per se, prefer pain to 
pleasure, and hence are not free in choosing, and then, if choosing is the 
same as willing, logically infer that we are not free in willing. 

If we may properly define will as but a faculty to make effort, and an act 
of will as simply an effort, and discard the assumption that will and choice 
are the same, these arguments for necessity are eliminated. Leaving for 
the present the consideration of other arguments for necessity, we will 
turn to some of the sequences of the foregoing premises. 

And, first, it is evident that no power can change the past, and that the 
object of every intelligent effort must be to make the future different from 
what but for such effort it would be. 

This is the only conceivable motive to effort. Now, intelligent being, 
constituted as before stated, has through its feelings an inducement to 
make efforts to so mould the future as to obtain an increase of those feel- 
ings which are pleasurable and avoid or lessen those which are painful ; 
and by means of its knowledge it can distinguish and judge, more or less 
wisely, between these feelings, and also determine by what efforts it will 
seek to thus mould the future. 

Such a being is in itself self-active, requiring no extrinsic agency to 
put it in action, or to sustain or direct its activity. 

[The Relation of Knowledge to Will.] 

In conformity with these views we find the fact to be, that whenever 
we would influence the willing of another, we always try to do it by 
changing his knowledge. We may seek to do this by simple presenta- 
tion of existing facts, or by argument upon them ; or we may exert our- 
selves to change the facts — the conditions upon which he is to act — e. g., 
we may interpose insuperable obstacles to his intended action, or we may 
directly produce or change the feelings which prompt his action. But, as 
any such actual change of the conditions is wholly ineffective till it makes 
a part of his knowledge, these apparently two modes are really only one, 
and it comes to this, that our only mode of influencing the willing of 
another is to change the knowledge by which he controls and directs his 
own willing, and it is evident that this mode is effective only upon the 
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condition that this other does direct and control his own willing and con- 
forms it to his own knowledge. 

It would be absurd to suppose that the conforming of the act of will 
to the knowledge of the being that wills is by an extrinsic power. 

It comes, then, to this, that the only conceivable mode of influencing 
the will of another is by changing his knowledge, and that this mode is 
wholly unavailing if this other does not direct his own action by means 
of his own knowledge — i. e., if he does not will freely. 

From these premises it follows that our willing not only may be, but 
must be, free. From these, too, it follows that every being that wills is a 
creative first cause, an independent power in the universe, freely exerting 
its individual energies to make the future different from what it other- 
wise would be. 

[The Divine Foreknowledge does not impair Human Freedom.] 

This equal and perfect freedom of all does not impair the sovereignty 
of the Supreme Intelligence. 

Edwards argues that, if the Supreme Intelligence did not foreknow 
human volitions, he would be continually liable to be frustrated in his 
plans. But Omniscience could at once perceive what action was most 
wise, or, even if prevision was essential, could search out and be prepared 
for every possible contingence. It is conceivable that a man could do this 
in the game of chess, and there are games which, though inexplicable to 
the uninitiated, may practically be so investigated that the best move in 
every possible contingence will be ascertained, and with the advantage as 
to the first move success will be certain to one having this superior knowl- 
edge, though he may not foreknow a single move of his opponent. 

[Instinct not Incompatible with Free- Will.'] 

The phenomena of instinct have been very generally deemed excep- 
tional. Our own conscious agency in them is so slight that it escapes 
ordinary observation. 

The well-ascertained fact that animals at their birth perform instinc- 
tive actions without previous instruction or experience, furnishes a clew to 
the solution which brings these phenomena into harmony with all other 
voluntary actions. It indicates not that the will, the voluntary effort, is 
absent, but that the knowledge by which we direct it is innate. 

In everyj intelligent conative being the knowledge that by effort it can 
move its muscles must be innate. There is no conceivable way in which 
the being could itself acquire this knowledge. No movement of its own 
muscles, without self-effort, could suggest the idea, and it would never 
1 ' * XVII— 19 
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discover any connection between the movement of the muscles of another 
with effort. No such experience or observation of the phenomena of mus- 
cular movement has any tendency to elicit or suggest the idea of effort. 

But, so far as our observation goes, every animal, man included, is born 
with this and some additional knowledge which is essential to the pres- 
ervation of its life. The kid, the moment it is born, can rise upon its feet 
and go directly to the source of food which its mother supplies, and it or 
the human infant would die of hunger before it could empirically learn 
the complicated muscular movements and the order of their succession 
which are required to avail itself of its food. 

If there is any self-activity prior to birth, it still more strongly indicates 
that the knowledge of some of the modes by which we subsequently act 
is innate. . . . 

The instinctive actions are of the same character in all grades of being ; 
and in regard to rational actions I see no distinction in kind, but only in 
degree, between those of man and the lower animals. Descending in the 
scale of intelligence, we will probably reach a grade of beings which do 
not seek to add to their innate knowledge, nor invent or form new plans 
to meet new occasions for effort. 

The actions of such must be wholly instinctive ; but I have seen dogs 
and horses draw inferences and work out ingenious plans of action adapted 
to conditions so unnatural and improbable to them as to preclude the 
assumption that they had been specially provided by nature, through 
hereditary transmission or otherwise, with the knowledge of the plan 
they adopted for such exigency. 

[Like Causes, like Effects, do not preclude the Existence of Free Causes.] 

But the argument from cause and effect seems to be most relied upon 
by necessarians. 

I adopt a statement of it which has the assent of one of its most dis- 
tinguished advocates, viz. : If all the circumstances in a thousand cases 
are alike, and the conditions of the mind also the same, then the willing 
will be the same, and this uniformity indicates necessity. 

This assumes as the basis of the argument that the same causes must 
produce the same effects. 

In the first place, I would remark that an intelligent "self -active cause 
is under no necessity upon a recurrence of the same circumstances to 
repeat its action, but having in the first case increased its knowledge, it 
may act differently in the second. 

It may with reason be said that with this increase of knowledge the 
conditions of the mind are different, but, if this difference is not tacitly 
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excepted, the hypothesis of a thousand like cases is inconceivable — there 
would not even be two such. 

But, giving the argument all that is intended by those who urge it, and 
granting their assumption, that the same causes do of necessity produce 
the same effects, let us suppose the circumstances in one thousand cases 
to be alike, and the conditions of the mind at each recurrence of them to 
be the same, and that one of these conditions of the mind is that of 
necessity, then, the same causes of necessity producing the same effects, 
the same action follows. 

Again, suppose the circumstances in another one thousand cases to be 
alike, and the conditions of the mind again the same in each case, but 
that in these one of the conditions of the mind, instead of being neces- 
sity, is freedom, then, the same causes of necessity producing the same 
effects, the same action follows. 

Now, the result, being in both cases the same, cannot possibly indicate 
whether it is necessity or freedom that is among the conditions, and 
proves nothing. One phase of this argument from cause and effect is 
that all the present events, including volitions, are necessary consequences 
of their antecedents. I have already treated of this asserted dependence 
of the present on the past, and will now only add that intelligent action 
is always wholly upon the present conditions, and has reference solely to 
an effect in the future, and it is not material to such action how or when 
either the active being, as he is, or the conditions for him to act upon, 
came to be, or how connected with the past, nor whether they had any 
past. If, however, by the force of past events themselves, or by any 
causes whatever, there is established a certain flow of events having a 
tendency to extend into the future, such flow in its effect upon our free- 
dom in willing does not differ from that flow which is the composite 
result of conative efforts, which I have already considered. Our indi- 
vidual action is always to interrupt or modify such flow. We decide as 
to our own actions by our preconceptions, our prescience — more or less 
reliable — of what the future will be with, and what without, our own 
efforts. 

The influence of present external conditions is also much relied upon 
by the advocates of necessity, but I trust it is already obvious that we 
may vary our free action with the circumstances, that we act as freely 
upon one set of them as upon any other, and that such action, being self- 
conformed, is perfectly free. 

The influence of internal phenomena, as the moral character, knowl- 
edge, disposition, inclination, desires, wants, habits, etc., which make up 
the attributes and conditions of the mind that wills, is also much relied 
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upon, and necessarians have been at much pains to show that the willing 
is always in conformity to these. But in view of the fact that freedom, 
in the act of willing, consists in the action being self-controlled and di- 
rected, it would have served the purposes of their argument much better 
to have proved that the action was counter to or diverse from the char- 
acter. They seem to have been especially unfortunate in making success- 
ful efforts to prove that our actions are always in agreement with our 
prevailing choice, or, which is very nearly the same thing, with our 
strongest motive. The moral character of the being is indicated and rep- 
resented by its efforts, but this manifestation through the efforts does not 
effect its freedom in making them. A demon is as free as an angel. 

[Conformity to Character does not destroy Freedom.] 

The advocates of necessity often ask if a man could will the contrary 
of what he does will. I would say that he could if he so decided; but it 
would be a contradictory and absurd idea of freedom, which for its reali- 
zation would require that one might try to do what he had determined 
not to try to do. In short, all these arguments of the necessarians, that 
our acts of will are not free because they must conform to our own char- 
acter, our own views and decisions, virtually assert that one is not free 
because he must be free ; or, in other words, being of necessity free, he 
is constrained to be free, and hence is not free. 

[Foreknowledge based on Two Conditions.] 

Edwards and other theologians agreeing with him have regarded the 
argument from prescience of volitions, which they hold to be perfect in 
deity, as very conclusive. They assume not only that a volition which is 
infallibly foreknown must of necessity happen, but that it must happen 
by restraint or coercion of the willing agent. This is not a logical infer- 
ence. Whether a free volition ever can be infallibly foreknown may be 
doubted. I think I have already shown that such foreknowledge is not 
requisite to the supreme sovereignty of the universe. But some philoso- 
phers, who in their inquiries exclude theology and revelation, also argue 
that the imperfect prescience, which must be an element in the decision 
of all our efforts to influence the future, also indicates necessity. Both 
hold that the possibility of prediction involves necessity as to the volition. 
But if, as I hope to demonstrate, a free act is as easily foreknown and 
predicted as one that is not free, this argument is wholly unavailing. If 
some being by its power controls a future event, it of course can foreknow 
and predict it, but such control of the volition of another, for reasons 
already stated, I hold to be impossible, involving a contradiction which 
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power cannot reconcile. Aside from this conclusion, the difference be- 
tween a volition which is free and one which is not free is that the former 
is controlled and directed by the being in which it is manifested, and the 
latter by some extrinsic power. Our principal means of foreknowing 
what the self-directed, the free, act of an intelligent being will be is its 
conformity to the known character, habits, etc., of the actor ; and if it is 
admitted that the external power which controls and directs the action 
which is not self-directed always conforms the act to the character of the 
being in which the action is manifested, then the probabilities of forming 
a correct judgment of what the action or effort will be are in this respect 
just equal. But the admission that this conforming of the action to the 
character of the actor is by an extrinsic power and not by the actor him- 
self is an unwarrantable, I might perhaps say an absurd, assumption. In 
stating it, one can hardly avoid a solecism, for the character which is thus 
presented to us by the actions is not that of the being apparently acting, 
but of the power or powers which determine the actions. The actions in 
such case might represeut as consistent character, for to the outside ob- 
server the actions make the character ; but it would be the character, not 
of the being apparently acting, which we perceive or know, but of the 
being or power extrinsic to it which we do not know. All our knowl- 
edge of beings as individuals, and even of species, would thus be annihi- 
lated. The hypothesis of such extrinsic agency in conforming the action 
to the character of the actor is, in various aspects of it, a gratuitous and 
inadmissible assumption. 

If it still be urged that the act may be controlled by an extrinsic power 
that does not conform the action to the character of the apparent actor, 
then, if we do not know this extrinsic power, we wholly lose our principal 
means of predicting what the action will be ; and if we do it, and know 
it without any effort, we still have to meet the same difficulties, some- 
what more complicated by this extrinsic agency, to ascertain what this 
extrinsic power would determine this unfree act of another to be, as we 
would to solve the question as to what the more direct and simple, self- 
determined free act of this other would be ; so that on any admissible 
hypothesis the free act of will is more easily foreknown and predicted 
than one that is not free ; and, if this argument from the susceptibility to 
prediction has any weight, it is in favor of freedom, and not of necessity. 

[Idealistic or Materialistic Theories of Knowledge do not affect the Ques- 
tion of Freedom of Will.'] 

We have already alluded to the two different hypotheses — the one re- 
garding material phenomena as forms of a distinct entity, called matter ; 
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the other regarding it as but the thought and imagery of the mind of 
God immediately impressed upon and made palpable to our finite minds, 
without any intermediate vehicle in the process. 

In either case the sensations, by which alone we know, or which, per- 
haps, are all there is, of the phenomena, are equally real, and are, in fact, 
identically the same on the one hypothesis as upon the other. If as a 
result or corollary of our arguments in regard to cause, or otherwise, 
the material universe is regarded as the work of an intelligent Creator, 
working with design to produce a certain effect, then, upon either of 
these hypotheses, it is the presentation and expression of a conception ex- 
isting as thought and imagery in his mind before he gave it palpable tan- 
gible existence in ours, and the only question as between the two hypo- 
theses is whether, in making it palpable to us, he transfers this thought 
and imagery directly to our minds, or does this by painting, carving, or 
moulding, in a distinct material substance. 

I have already intimated my leaning to the ideal hypothesis as being 
more simple and equally competent to embrace and explain all material 
phenomena. 

I will here remark that the adopting of one or the other of these two 
hypotheses has very little, if any, bearing upon the views which I am pre- 
senting : whether the Supreme Intelligence found the matter, in which he 
expresses and makes his thoughts permanent and tangible, ready-made, 
or made it himself, either as a distinct entity, or as mere imagery of his 
mind, has in most respects no more significance than the question whether 
Milton and Shakespeare and Bacon found existing materials for express- 
ing and making their thoughts palpable and permanent, or contrived and 
made the pen, ink, and paper which they used for this purpose. In either 
case we get the thoughts of the author, and can use the same means to 
express our own, including even, in some measure, the visible creations in 
which the Author of all has communicated his thoughts. 

Another consideration in favor of the ideal hypothesis is, that under 
it creating becomes more conceivable to us : we can any of us conceive 
or imagine a landscape and vary its features at will ; this is an incipient 
creation, which by effort we make more or less perfect. 

Such creations of our own we for the time being locate outside of our- 
selves, and, while we are wholly absorbed in contemplating them, they are 
to us perfect external material creations. 

To make them such to others requires that we should in some way im- 
press our conceptions upon their minds and make the imagery of our 
own palpable to theirs. Though our faculty of doing this, as compared 
with that of creating the imagery, seems to be very limited, we are none 
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of us wholly devoid of it. Landscape gardeners, architects, sculptors', 
painters, and more especially poets, have it in marked degree. In all these 
it is effected by slow, tentative processes, though in the latter it often 
appears as a genuine spontaneity, a fiat of creative genius. 

We, then, already have, and habitually exercise, all the faculties essen- 
tial to material creation, and, with the requisite increase in that of im- 
pressing others, we could design and give palpable persistent existence to- 
a universe varying to any extent from that which now environs us, which 
would be objectively as real and material to the vision, even, of others, as 
the heavens and the earth they now look out upon. 

Though these creations of our own are mostly evanescent, and the per- 
sistent reality which, with great labor and pains, we give to some of them 
is very limited, and the presentation even of these very imperfect, still 
they show that we have within us the rudiments of all the faculties which, 
on the ideal hypothesis, are essential to creating. This hypothesis is fur- 
ther commended to us by the consideration that man, having in a finite 
degree all the other powers usually attributed to the Supreme Intelli- 
gence, lacks under the material theory that of creating matter. Corre- 
sponding to his omnipotence, omniscience, and omnipresence, man has 
finite power and finite knowledge, and can make all the ideas and objects 
of his knowledge palpably present, which is equivalent to, and, under the 
ideal hypothesis, is identical with, a finite prescience, limited, like our 
other attributes, to the sphere of our knowledge. The ideal hypothesis 
then rounds out our ideas of creative intelligence, relieving us of the 
anomaly of the creation of matter as a distinct entity, for which we have 
in ourselves no conscious rudiment of power and cannot conceive, and 
finding little if any relief in the alternative of its having always existed 
without having been created. 

A legitimate inference from the foregoing premises seems to be that, 
if from any cause one's own incipient creation of objective phenomena 
should become so fixed in his mind that he could not change it at will, it 
would become to him a permanent external reality, and this inference is 
empirically confirmed by the fact that this sometimes happens in abnor- 
mal conditions of the mind. 

However conscious we may be of our own agency in the formative 
process as to the formations themselves, this subjection to our own will 
seems to be the only element by which we distinguish our own ideal 
creations from objective phenomena. 

This strongly suggests that the difference between the creative pow- 
ers of man and those of the Supreme Intelligence is mainly, if not 
wholly, in degree and not in kind, and that even in this the disparity, 
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vast as it is, is still not so incomprehensible as has been generally supposed. 
This gives warrant to the logic in which, by short steps, we attribute 
all creations and all changes which we regard as beyond our own power 
and beyond that of other embodied intelligences known to us, to a supe- 
rior intelligence with the same powers which we possess and use to create 
and change, increased, we need not say infinitely, but to a degree corre- 
sponding to the effects which we cognize and ascribe to them. 



PHILOSOPHY m OUTLINE. 

BY W. T. HARRIS. 

" Philosophy can bake no bread ; but she can procure for us God, freedom, and im- 
mortality." — Carlyle's translation from Novalis. 

Chapteb I. 
Introduction. 

Philosophy is not a science of things in general, but a science that investigates the pre- 
suppositions of experience and discovers the nature of the first principle. 

§ 1. Philosophy does not set up the extravagant pretension to 
know all things. It does not " take all knowledge for its province " 
any more than geology, or astronomy, or logic does. Geology 
aspires to know the entire structure of this globe ; astronomy, to 
know all the stars ; logic, to know the structure of the reasoning 
process. Philosophy attempts to find the necessary a priori ele- 
ments or factors in experience, and arrange them into a system by 
deducing them from a first principle. Not the forms of reasoning 
alone, but the forms of sense-perception, of reflection, of specu- 
lative knowing, and the very forms which condition being or exist- 
ence itself, are to be investigated. 

§ 2. The science of necessary forms is a very special science, 
because it does not concern itself with collecting and arranging 
the infinite multitude of particular objects in the world and iden- 
tifying their species and genera, as the particular sciences do. It 
investigates the presupposed conditions and ascends to the one 
supreme condition. It therefore turns its back on the multitude 



